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Preface 



Digital technology is credited with changing the nature of scholar- 
ship and teaching, but perceptions of the benefits of the technology 
vary widely from person to person. Many librarians have embraced 
the technology as the best vehicle for expanding access to informa- 
tion resources, while also broadening the roles and responsibilities of 
the traditional library. The perceptions of scholars in the humanities 
and related social sciences are far more varied. Some scholars warm- 
ly endorse the librarians' focus on electronic resources because they 
want better access to collections at remote sites. But other scholars 
express concern that funds presently used to purchase and preserve 
books and journals will be diverted to building network infrastruc- 
ture and purchasing electronic resources. 

To understand how technology is changing the nature of scholar- 
ship and teaching, the American Council of Learned Societies 
(ACLS) and the Council on Library and Information Resources 
(CLIR) joined forces to establish five task forces that examined these 
questions by looking at the special requirements posed by different 
types of information resources. 

The deliberations of these task forces are detailed in this report. 
Little here will come as a great surprise to either the library or schol- 
arly communities. The interests and enthusiasms of the task force 
members vary, based on their beliefs about what the future holds for 
them and their professions. What scholars want from librarians of 
the future is not so different from what they have wanted all along — 
the full range of resources they need to do their work. While they 
may sympathize with the financial decisions that plague librarians, 
they do not focus on them. Certainly, there is no single scholarly per- 
spective that libraries can use as a guiding principle. 

From the discussions, we have extracted all of the recommenda- 
tions that were proposed by individual task force members. While 
some clear priorities emerged, the groups did not always attempt to 
reach consensus on the various recommendations nor to place them 
in priority order. Many of the ideas, we believe, will be pursued by 
professional associations and scholarly societies. We hope these rec- 
ommendations will be discussed and adopted wherever appropriate. 

As for our two organizations, we hope to facilitate librarians' 
and scholars' continuing discussions to help guide the development 
of digital library resources to be made available for scholarship and 
teaching. And we would hope to assist the smaller scholarly societies 
make the transition to electronic publishing. We believe such part- 
nerships between libraries and scholarly societies benefit both orga- 
nizations. 
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V 



The recommendations of the task forces will prove helpful to 
both ACLS and CLIR as we continue to address these issues. We are 
grateful to the Gladys Krible Delmas Foundation for funding these 
preliminary discussions. Our hope is that many librarians, faculty 
members, and university officers will find information here that will 
help them make better decisions on local campuses. 



John D'Arms 
President 

American Council of Learned Societies 



Deanna B. Marcum 
President 

Council on Library and Information Resources 
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Executive Summary 

The American Council of Learned Societies and the Council on Li- 
brary and Information Resources appointed 36 scholars, librarians, 
and leaders of various academic enterprises to five task forces "to 
consider changes in the process of scholarship and instruction that 
will result from the use of digital technology and to make recom- 
mendations to ensure that libraries continue to serve the research 
needs of scholars." The task forces met in the 1997-1998 academic 
year. 

From a large number of detailed recommendations, there 
emerged five areas of concern for the future of research libraries. 

1. Despite predictions of the collapse of research libraries because 
of the widespread availability of information on the World Wide 
Web, in fact the roles and responsibilities of libraries and librari- 
ans have expanded because of the Web. While libraries are 
proud of their accomplishments, scholars are concerned about 
the tendency of library collections to grow more similar in con- 
tent under fiscal pressure. They believe that research libraries 
should amass collections of deep relevance in a coordinated fash- 
ion, encompassing information resources in both digital and tra- 
ditional formats. Librarians agree, adding a requirement of cost- 
effective coordination of effort among research institutions. 

2. There is a good and expanding system for providing intellectual 
access to information, both in libraries and on the Web. Institu- 
tions must invest fiscal and other resources to make unique or 
special collections more broadly accessible. Faculty are urged to 
make increased use of primary source materials to develop criti- 
cal thinking in students. 

3. Copyright and management of intellectual property are key is- 
sues. Scholars and librarians on the task force believe that insti- 
tutions and learned societies favor the rights of users over those 
of the creators of copyrightable material. Library organizations 
and learned societies should explore the possibilities of exploit- 
ing and managing intellectual property to yield greater benefits 
to the scholarly communities. 
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4. Institutions of higher education and research should place more 
emphasis on training and support for faculty use of information 
and instructional technologies. Research libraries and learned 
societies should endeavor to specify improvements in the system 
of scholarly communication and to provide models designed to 
make more scholarly materials accessible to scholars every- 
where. 

5. The task forces believe that there is too little sharing of informa- 
tion to enable the scholarly community to participate in the 
philosophical and policy issues arising from the use of informa- 
tion technology in research and teaching, as well as in libraries. 
They urge CLIR and ACLS to improve communications with in- 
dividual institutions and with each learned society to close the 
gap of understanding and to encourage broader participation in 
policy setting. 



» 
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SYNTHESIS OF 
PROCEEDINGS 



I n late fall 1997, Stanley Katz, then president of the ACLS, and 
Deanna B. Marcum, president of CLIR, surveyed the state of 
affairs in scholarship, college and university teaching, and re- 
search librarianship. They concluded that sufficient experience 
had been amassed in the use of digital methods and sources by 
scholars, students, and librarians to try to derive some forecasts for 
future developments and directions in research librarianship. The 
conclusion that forecasts could be made was also based on observa- 
tion of the myriad of projects and programs, initiatives, and inven- 
tions made possible by the broad and rapid distribution of digital 
tools and techniques over the World Wide Web. What the two presi- 
dents observed eighteen months ago was that neither a synthesis nor 
an overview of digital developments has yet emerged in the fields of 
higher education and research. They found few credible attempts to 
assess on a national scale what directions might be taken to ensure 
that librarians and scholars continue to work in the kind of synchro- 
ny which had evolved so effectively until the advent of the digital 
era. 

In November 1997, the Gladys Krieble Delmas Foundation gen- 
erously agreed to support a joint ACLS-CLIR effort "to consider 
changes in the process of scholarship and instruction that will result 
from the use of digital technology and to assure that libraries contin- 
ue to serve the research needs of scholars." Presidents Katz and 
Marcum asked 36 scholars and librarians to convene in five task forc- 
es, each devoted to one of five types of scholarly resources: visual 
materials; manuscript materials; audio materials; monographs and 
journals; area studies materials. Rather than seeking to select truly 
representative members for each task force, the presidents appointed 
knowledgeable and active practitioners, involved in the tumultuous 
changes wrought in these early years of the digital era and associat- 
ed with one or more of the five types of scholarly resources being 
examined. The task forces met separately, commented via e-mail on 
matters arising in their meetings, and then gathered as a plenary task 
force for a day in June 1998 to consider threats to, and opportunities 
in, amassing, providing access to, and preserving collections for cur- 
rent and future generations of scholars, students, and citizens. The 
plenary session was structured as an exchange of views on four stra- 
tegically interesting topics that had arisen in the preliminary discus- 
sions. 
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Strategic Issues 

The four topics for organizing the discussion were: the use of finding 
aids and bibliographical resources; the growth and management of 
collections; infrastructure components; and copyright and intellectu- 
al property issues. Discussions in the materials task forces and in the 
plenary session revealed a fifth issue: the need for investment in 
communication and understanding, both within institutions, and 
among institutions throughout the realms of higher education and 
research. Remembering that the members of the task forces ranged in 
their spheres of influence from the deans, provosts, and chiefs of ma- 
jor research libraries who are responsible for conducting orchestras 
of scholarly and support efforts, to scholars, teachers, and subject 
specialist librarians who are the practitioners of a particular special- 
ty, it is perhaps not surprising that views varied dramatically on 
what was occurring and what should be occurring. Ample time had 
to be invested in each meeting to allow for a full exchange of views, 
even among this carefully selected group of knowledgeable and ac- 
tive practitioners, in order to properly address the four main strate- 
gic issues. 

Strategic recommendations emerging from the discussions re- 
flected the theme of greater sharing and coordination. As the digital 
era unfolds, the lack of a critical mass of shared information may 
hinder community-wide involvement in philosophical and policy 
matters of real substance. Similarly, research and teaching institu- 
tions might be well advised to ensure that means are found to create 
within their communities, a broader awareness of advances in core 
functions made possible by digital techniques, so that progress in 
one discipline might suggest new possibilities for progress in anoth- 
er. Another suggestion to individual institutions and to individual 
scholars within them is to seek a more effective balance in the distri- 
bution of resources and responsibilities across the great divide of 
centralized and decentralized functions. Important advances can be 
made when creative solutions are linked with cost-effectiveness. Fur- 
thermore, in the present dynamic environment, institutional success 
may well depend upon skillful balancing of dependability in opera- 
tional support systems and experimentation to improve performance. 

Cultural Custodianship 

One theme recurred in all the discussions: despite dire predictions of 
the demise of libraries and of sweeping changes in the roles of librar- 
ians, the fundamental roles and responsibilities of librarians and li- 
braries in higher education and research remained and would per- 
sist. Moreover, for scholars who are clients of libraries and librarians, 
these roles and responsibilities have been expanded by new commu- 
nications media and by new techniques based on information tech- 
nology. One task force member identified the fundamental roles and 
responsibilities of research librarians as: selection and acquisition of 
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relevant material; provision of intellectual access to such material; 
interpretation of information resources; distribution of information 
resources; and preservation of information and of information-bear- 
ing artifacts. 

The trend towards collections which resemble one another to the 
detriment of the amassing of collections of unique material, manu- 
scripts, archives, and rare books, was recognized as a threat to the 
continued success and growth of scholarship and teaching in North 
America. The rapidly escalating cost of purchasing journals in sci- 
ence, technology, and medicine is driving spending away from in- 
vestments in collections in the humanities and social sciences in gen- 
eral and away from collections of unique materials in particular. A 
classic response to this problem has been cooperative or collabora- 
tive collection development across many research libraries, some on- 
going and some which have recently been created. It was recognized 
that considerable areas of overlap among holdings are required for 
library collections to be of service for basic research and basic teach- 
ing. However, there was worry that this overlap was becoming so 
broad as to threaten the continued health of research programs. 

Regardless of specific concerns, it was the shared opinion of all 
task force members that an effective national discussion leading to 
agreement on institutional assignments for in-depth collection build- 
ing is needed. Furthermore, it is expected that a national collabora- 
tive collections development program would be cost effective; that is, 
it would produce measurable value which is many factors greater 
than its measurable costs. A national discussion on this need would 
include scholars and other readers and would cover special collec- 
tions and archives in many different settings, including those in the 
member organizations of the Independent Research Library Associa- 
tion. 

Parenthetically, it was noted that cooperation and collaboration 
within individual institutions was necessary as new programs of 
teaching and research proliferate. Holistic budgeting that includes 
resources for library collections and services to new programs would 
help deans and provosts see all the costs and tradeoffs before em- 
barking on initiatives which might otherwise appear to be attractive. 
Holistic or full program budgeting might also help prevent the divi- 
sion of all-too-finite library collection budgets into slices so thin as to 
be useless. 



Access to Collections 

The North American system of bibliographic utilities is regarded as a 
strong base on which to continue to build for even better access. This 
system is based on shared development of, and consistent adherence 
to, standards of content and format of bibliographic records, and on 
free access to the vast majority of institutional catalogs and other 
finding aids. The ACLS-CLIR task forces agreed it is a priority to de- 
velop finding aids for materials in all formats and in all media. Re- 
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newed diligence is also needed to ensure consistency in the content 
and format of finding aids, even as both the range of media and the 
volume of data multiply, through rapid developments in the Web 
environment. 

Given the possibility of global access to information about collec- 
tions, about items, and about source materials for instruction and 
study, the task force members asserted that there should be new em- 
phasis on, and encouragement for the actual use of, original materi- 
als in the arenas of critical thinking — the classrooms and seminars, 
the offices and labs of our research communities. 

New targets for further work were identified, including national 
acceptance of a standard for encoded archival description, the devel- 
opment of mechanisms for creating and using such descriptions in a 
networked environment, and the development of federated mecha- 
nisms to allow discovery and retrieval of such descriptions from the 
global network. 

Copyright and Intellectual Property 

Fundamental to the respect of copyrights is knowledge of the rights 
of creators of content as well as those of readers and users. From the 
ACLS-CLIR discussions, it was apparent that while many research 
institutions have duly notified their scholars and students of institu- 
tional policies regarding the use of copyrighted material, such notifi- 
cation was not sufficient to ensure proper treatment of copyrighted 
materials. More education about the rights and prerogatives of schol- 
ars and others who create copyrightable material should be provid- 
ed, perhaps by scholarly societies, perhaps by universities and other 
research institutions. Better dissemination of information about the 
rights of readers under the terms of the copyright law, as opposed to 
the interpretations of the law by various self-interested parties, is 
also necessary. Some task force members argued forcibly that cre- 
ators of intellectual property might be better off managing their own 
copyrights rather than ceding them to publishers, some of whom 
have rapidly raised the subscription costs of journals in the sciences, 
technology, and medicine. It was suggested by a few that faculty 
sometimes circumvent copyrights and abuse fair use provisions out 
of pure frustration, because of the difficulty of securing reproduction 
rights. 

The pressure on libraries to find new sources of income creates 
both a threat and an opportunity. The task force members were con- 
cerned, on the one hand, by the threat of narrowing access to content 
because of annual decreases in purchasing power and slower collec- 
tions growth, and intrigued, on the other hand, by the possibilities of 
earning money by selling access to information or self-publishing of 
institutionally supported intellectual property. Since income can be 
generated by exploitation of publishable materials owned by re- 
search and teaching organizations, one solution to the problem of 
affording continuing collection development might lie in universities 
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exploiting their own material. This raises the question of whether 
readers who otherwise might have had free access would face unfair 
barriers to access; at the very least, a public relations campaign to 
educate readers would be necessary. All agreed that sharing experi- 
ences in licensing materials and in self-publishing would be useful. It 
was also recognized that the issues which arise from selling (and re- 
selling) information are different from those arising from the exploi- 
tation by publication of more or less unique materials owned by in- 
stitutions. 



Components of Infrastructure 

The discussion revealed important differences in the installed base of 
technical and support infrastructure among the participants' home 
institutions. The question receiving the most emphasis was that of 
training and support for scholars so that they might more fully ex- 
ploit the growing capacities of digital systems to present more mate- 
rials, and of digital tools to analyze them more extensively. Ironically 
as rapid advancement occurs in networked information and infor- 
mation technologies, distinctions among institutions widen. Small 
colleges and private research libraries adopt new technologies more 
slowly and their communities tend to lag in their awareness of 
change in this domain, compared to their colleagues at larger univer- 
sities. Because these lags appear to be increasing, new mechanisms 
are required to disseminate successful approaches. Some members of 
the task forces expressed the view that such diversity should be ap- 
preciated, even as we take steps to ensure broader access to improve- 
ments, rather than decrying these inevitable dissimilarities. 

Members of the task forces felt that parallel initiatives were nec- 
essary: one to develop a common infrastructure for easier discovery 
and retrieval of materials for scholarship, and another to define and 
operate a new system of scholarly communication based on retention 
of responsibility for scholarly communication by universities and 
scholarly societies. From the distribution of theses and dissertations 
on the Web to the determination of which digitally bom materials 
need to be preserved (and by which methods), encompassing all the 
vast middle ground of publishing, reassertion of the role of universi- 
ties and learned societies as publishers was felt to be a very good 
thing. A thorough takeover of the system of scholarly communica- 
tion by learned societies and the universities would result in im- 
provements in both its functioning and funding. These institutions 
and societies should embrace the opportunities presented by net- 
work technologies. Some good partial models of such a new system 
are already becoming available through publishing projects with uni- 
versity and learned society support. 

There was concern over, if not consensus on, the need for new 
investments in digital resources in libraries and in tools to present 
and manipulate those resources from the workstations of individual 
scholars and students. Attention to both the human and technologi- 
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cal components of the scholarly information infrastructure is recom- 
mended, with special regard to coping with predictable increases in 
the rate of change and unpredictable changes in the technologies 
themselves. We need to evaluate the ways in which people interact 
with and learn from technology and to assess learning in which there 
is a significant component of high technology. 
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SUMMARIES OF 
TASK FORCE 
MEETINGS 



Deanna B. Marcum, President of CLIR, opened the five task force 
discussions, and James Morris, CLIR vice president, led the discus- 
sions. Each meeting began with a restatement of the rationale for the 
task forces: to ensure that libraries and archives continue to meet the 
research needs of scholars in the new digital environment. CLIR and 
the ACLS are convening groups of scholars, librarians, and adminis- 
trators to discuss how scholarly resources will be used in the future 
and what impediments may arise to impair their use. 

This report summarizes the group's concerns and makes recom- 
mendations about actions to be taken by librarians, archivists, and 
others to ensure continued access to research materials in a variety of 
media for use by teachers, students, and researchers. The process of 
preparing the report began with summaries of the individual task 
force discussions which were distributed electronically on a closed 
listserv. Task force members commented on and expanded this draft. 
On June 30, 1998, CLIR convened all five groups for the plenary ses- 
sion, and this report reflects this gathering as well as the five task 
force meetings. The following informal summaries of the task force 
meetings give a sense of the range of topics and the disparate views. 
The recurring themes have been extracted and worked into recom- 
mendations for further action. 



The role of the area studies task force was to think prospectively 
about how the nature of research in area studies will change, and 
about how that change will affect what libraries should collect and in 
what formats. The goal is to anticipate the problems that our succes- 
sors will face and to craft solutions, such as efficient and coordinated 
acquisitions policies. Members of the group were invited to ponder 
whether technology affects their areas of scholarship, and if so, how. 
If technology allows greater access to scarce resources, how do we 
decide who, specifically, takes responsibility for the preservation of 
networked resources? And what are the models for governance of 
those resources? 

Concerns 

The group first addressed the issue of whether or not the introduc- 
tion of digital technologies into area studies scholarship had a bene- 
ficial or a deleterious effect. One strongly held view was that the im- 
mediate effects were very damaging, since area studies traditionally 
exists at the margin of resources allocation within libraries. Because 
funds are being invested in digital projects — few of which involve 
materials in the vernacular languages of the world — areas studies are 
being neglected and marginalized. One task force member observed 



Area Studies 
Task Force 
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that much of the current demand for digital projects is vendor-driv- 
en, not mission-driven, and vendors see no profit in the low financial 
returns associated with area studies. A case in point is JSTOR, an 
electronic journal publishing project that was initially funded by The 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, which does not include areas studies 
journals due to their low subscription numbers. In terms of digital 
reformatting projects, works in non-Roman alphabets have suffered 
because of the insufficient quality of scanning resolution for these 
alphabets. Furthermore, the cascading confusion of standards in the 
networked environment, hard enough to cope with for English-lan- 
guage sources, creates utter chaos in non-Roman alphabet languages. 

In the classroom, this marginalization of area studies is com- 
pounded by students' perception that if a resource does not exist in 
electronic form, it either is not important or does not exist at all. Both 
non- Western and underdeveloped nations are being "dumped" or 
are "falling off the table." The apparent globalization of the markets 
does not help with the creation and dissemination of regional re- 
sources. In fact, it actually hurts, to the extent that it rewards activi- 
ties and encourages knowledge creation solely for their commercial 
value. This results in serious gaps in the documentation of local and 
regional phenomena, not to mention alternative or dissident ap- 
proaches, gaps that cannot be filled and will persist as holes in the 
fabric of recorded information. Perspectives that have been created 
by, and that are sympathetic to, the expansion of the global economy 
are already well documented in the Western literature of libraries. 

But where are the voices, for example, of those opposed to the hy- 
droelectric dams under construction in China? 

There was some disagreement with the original contention that 
investment in digital projects adversely affects funding for area-stud- 
ies acquisitions. On the one hand, a subscription to JSTOR could take 
$40,000 out of the serials budget, including that for foreign serials; 
since this cost increase was generally not compensated, other sub- 
scriptions had to be cut. On the other hand, members of the task 
force maintained that digital technology is still a very small propor- 
tion of any library budget (3 percent at Berkeley, for example). Some 
libraries have seen a reduction in the staff of selectors. Others have 
had the experience of finding useful foreign Internet sites which turn 
out to be ephemeral, and once the site has disappeared, there is liter- 
ally no record of the information that was once available. Is anyone 
archiving these electronic resources? 

The practical issues of coordinating collection development, spe- 
cifically of digital reformatting, brought up old frustrations with the 
cooperative collecting of print materials, though the consensus was 
that the system, however ad hoc in its execution, nevertheless works 
rather well. Ultimately, we shall probably default to letting those li- 
braries with a history of committed collecting continue to do so, 
building strength on strength. These same libraries would then also 
become responsible for preservation and resource-sharing (docu- 
ment delivery and interlibrary loan). 
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Recommendations 
A.1. Distance learning 

Several members mentioned areas of success abroad that need further scruti- 
ny to see whether they offer lessons for us. Examples worthy of study in- 
clude the distance-learning models of the UK, Australia, and New Zealand, 
and the distributed collecting done by the Germans. 

Widening access to area studies experts and resources through dis- 
tance learning was viewed by some as realistic and salubrious, and 
even as an efficient way to gain new audiences for obscure subjects 
such as medieval Catalonian literature or the thought of St. August- 
ine. Others regarded it as one more threat to the profession because, 
when teachers are considered a resource that can be networked, 
small colleges may believe they have a legitimate excuse to dismiss 
faculty members and library staff, who are already under-supported. 
There was general consensus that, while most teachers now had or 
felt obliged to have Web sites, very few of them know how to devel- 
op good sites or have the time to maintain and update them. 

A. 2. Intranet and Internet presence 

Universities should assist area studies teachers and librarians in developing 
an Internet presence that is content-driven and easily kept current. 

Internet-based materials may ease the seemingly intractable problem 
Western libraries have in acquiring or otherwise gaining access to 
foreign materials. Some members of the task force imagined the pos- 
sibility of forming partnerships with libraries and archives abroad 
that would selectively digitize materials and make them available 
electronically. Others cautioned that past experience with analogous 
microfilming projects had not been uniformly positive. The idea of 
having partner libraries and archives abroad do the selecting and mi- 
crofilming of materials was well regarded in the abstract, but those at 
the table with experience of foreign cooperative filming programs 
agreed that a large output of film was not usually the result. More 
often, the programs justified the considerable time, expense, and 
frustration they incurred because they introduced or built up a basic 
preservation infrastructure in countries that lacked them. The notion 
of building significant bodies of resources filmed abroad is a chime- 
ra. Increasing the acquisition of print materials from these nations 
usually results in a much greater burden on the preservation and col- 
lections management staff, because the paper is notoriously acidic, 
the bindings weak, and the print quality often quite substandard. 

A. 3. Funding levels 

Area studies can be reestablished by shoring up a few major programs 
across the country. Private funding for digitization should be sought, if this 
can be done without pandering to commercial interests. 
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The discussion of resources inevitably led to speculation about how 
to find funding at levels appropriate to support area studies staff and 
collections. Money that had flowed into most universities during the 
Cold War has dried up and well-trained and highly qualified special- 
ists are underemployed or have been forced to leave their fields alto- 
gether. The trend is not likely to be reversed dramatically, but sug- 
gestions were made about shoring up area studies in general. For 
example, students in certain social science disciplines, such as eco- 
nomics, should be encouraged to add an area studies focus to their 
training. 

A. 4. Faculty involvement 

ACLS should work with scholarly societies to help members understand the 
intellectual and fiscal choices that must be made by libraries regarding their 
collections. 

The discussion of the role that faculty members might play in re- 
sponding to some of the group's concerns began with a recommen- 
dation that they participate in decisions about what to consign to 
secondary storage. It was noted that, while many libraries have been 
successful in getting direction from faculty members about high-vol- 
ume material, decisions about the selection of mid-level and lower- 
level use materials were usually forced back on to the library staff. 
Involving faculty in the weeding process — a process absolutely es- 
sential to the maintenance of a well-preserved and easily accessible 
resource base — was even harder than involving them in selection for 
offsite storage, in the group's experience. 

A. 5. Resource guide 

A resource guide to area studies should be mounted on a Web site in order 
to facilitate resource sharing. 

To guide libraries in their decisions about area studies collections, 
one of the strong institutions in area studies should take responsibili- 
ty for an online resource guide. 

ACLS-CLIR Possible Program Initiatives 

1. Given the presence of a global network, promote global partici- 
pation in making scholarly resources available; identify and 
stimulate the growth of programs involving non-North Ameri- 
can collaboration for the development and distribution of digital 
information resources. 

2. Identify the state of network infrastructures in a few key coun- 
tries (including the major industrialized countries and a sam- 
pling of developing countries); update continuously; publish the 
results of the survey assessment, with hyperlinks to appropriate 
Web pages. 
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Audio Materials 
Task Force 



The general discussion of the audio materials task force began with 
comments by the individual task force members about their personal 
use of audio materials for research and teaching and their adminis- 
trative responsibilities for audio collections. 

The Underuse of Audio Materials 

The consensus of the task force was that the store of audio materials 
available in repositories around the country is, at once, indescribably 
rich and, for various reasons, underutilized by both scholars and the 
general public. (The discussants made a distinction between scholars 
and users based largely on the complexity of the tools which scholars 
require to do their work.) The materials are underutilized, at least in 
part, because the bibliographic resources are woefully deficient and 
therefore it is not widely known that these materials exist. Before 
scholars can mine the riches, they must have at least a rudimentary 
awareness of what is there to be explored. 

How do you build a critical mass of audio materials and make 
them available to scholars? The use itself will stimulate evaluation 
and promote still greater use. The task force agreed on the funda- 
mental need for bibliographic control of these materials and for cata- 
loging (at levels of completeness to be determined) to let people 
know what is available and to begin to provide subject access to col- 
lections. They stressed the importance of finding aids, even from am- 
ateur sources, and the need for new sets of tools in the digital envi- 
ronment to manipulate audio files — for example, to integrate sound 
with images of a musical score and liner notes and to transmit the 
composite across a campus for instructional purposes. They also 
agreed on the need to train scholars to use audio documentary sourc- 
es and said that older scholars in particular are unaware of what the 
new digital environment can offer for their research. 

Some members of the audio materials task force cautioned that, 
for certain kinds of research, the digital surrogate will not be ade- 
quate. In speculating about whether technology might ever provide 
an adequate substitute for the artifact — by allowing topographical 
reading of a record, for example, using digital images of the record — 
they asked whether the market for such specialized kinds of technol- 
ogy would ever be large enough to warrant their development and 
subsequent support. The cost factors were acknowledged to be ines- 
capable and sobering. One member observed that the nature of the 
technological mechanisms needed to search across remote reposito- 
ries makes the cost of providing access "extraordinary/' It was sug- 
gested that perhaps just a few institutions should take responsibility 
for keeping audio materials and for making them accessible; indeed, 
the economics of access may so require. But some members of the 
task force maintained that there is also value in a more scattered dis- 
tribution of the materials. 
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Copyright 

The fundamental issue of what constitutes a text in the digital envi- 
ronment has yet to be resolved, even as digital libraries complicate 
the problem by making possible the creation of new documents from 
existing documents. How then does the reach of copyright extend to 
the creation, use, reuse, and distribution of these compound docu- 
ments? 

One member of the task force remarked that the process of rights 
management has at least four aspects: control of access; use or non- 
use of encryption; authentication; and a secure method of payment 
when required. 

The panel agreed that the copyright issues are thorny and trou- 
bling, but they avoided discussing specific practices or answering 
the hard questions — for example, what changes to copyright law are 
required for scholars to have access to audio materials over library 
networks, or what would the widespread introduction of licensing 
arrangements, including blanket licenses, mean for the use of audio 
materials. Some task force members thought it would be instructive 
for some institutions to tackle the copyright issues by seizing the ini- 
tiative on access and prompting legal rulings. One participant report- 
ed that copyrighted materials are distributed electronically without 
permission at his university, but only for instructional purposes with- 
in the bounds of the campus. The legality of this semiprudent proce- 
dure has not been tested. 

Recommendations 

B. 1 . Finding aids 

B.l (a) The task force was in general agreement on the fundamental need for 
bibliographic control of audio collections and for finding aids — of whatever 
degree of completeness — to acquaint scholars and the larger public with the 
existence of these materials and to promote their use. 

The principal problem with spoken- word materials is the cost of 
proper cataloging: with tapes, there is no getting around the need to 
listen in real time to know precisely what is there. Given the great 
volume of materials to be processed, the costs of cataloging, and the 
surely limited amounts of money to get it done, what, if any, degree 
of compromise about the completeness of records is possible in struc- 
turing databases and finding commonalities? Library catalogers are 
traditionally disposed to prefer completeness, but is there not real 
benefit in the provision of at least some information, as compared to 
no information, about audio materials? The question, of course, is 
how much information is needed for scholars to know whether they 
will find the materials useful. 

B.l (b) The taskforce endorsed the notion of compiling inventories of audio 
materials , which would provide something between a full catalog record and 
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a mere list. Once the inventories have been created, it will be easier to decide 
what may warrant full cataloging. 

While some task force members urged scholars to set priorities for 
cataloging audio materials, librarians cautioned that such directives 
may be unreliable. Today's scholarly interests may not be viewed so 
favorably in the future. The responsibility, they thought, would fall 
to curators. 

B.l (c) Information technologies should be used (1) to help create the find- 
ing aids, perhaps by imposing standards on existing data to bring them up 
to code and build a thesaurus, or by entering data into an existing thesau- 
rus and (2) to disseminate the bibliographic information. 

B.2. Costs 

The group agreed that a framework for coordinating the digitizing effort and 
serving as the underpinning for cooperative activity is essential. They fur- 
ther agreed that the database is the essential component of a framework — 
and, in the encouraging words of one participant, "We already have it . " 

One member of the panel made the following critically important 
observation: "We are moving from 'toy' digital libraries to the next 
stage of digital libraries, when they will grow substantially, and we 
shall do something very wasteful if we all digitize the same things." 
Within a widely recognized framework, new models of consortial 
sharing may evolve, and the inadequate delivery mechanisms that 
have been the undoing of resource-sharing efforts in the past may be 
rendered efficient — and therefore acceptable — in the digital environ- 
ment. Because the financial costs are so high, institutions will also 
need to reallocate resources in order to create large virtual collections 
(and not just of audio materials) and make them accessible. 

ACLS-CLIR Possible Program Initiatives 

1. Survey the state of availability of audio materials for scholarship 
and teaching on the network. 

2. Survey the state of information technology available to principal 
audio archives, including state and federal collections. 

3. Promote participation of audio industry for (1) and (2) above by 
communicating to the industry the importance of non-commer- 
cial uses of audio material on the network to the intellectual 
community. 
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Manuscript 
Materials 
Task Force 



The purposes of the manuscript materials task force are to learn 
more about what scholars and teachers who rely on manuscript ma- 
terials will need from libraries and archives in the future, and to help 
librarians and archivists address those needs now, in order to ensure 
future access to manuscript resources. These issues are made more 
pressing by the ever-increasing volume of information being gener- 
ated and disseminated electronically. The ACLS-CLIR interest in the 
long-term accessibility of digital records was illustrated through dis- 
cussion of the film which the two organizations recently produced 
on the problem of preservation in the digital environment. Into the 
Future , and through a brief recapitulation of some of the problems 
that the proliferation of information in digital form creates. 

Manuscript Formats 

The types of manuscript materials that have proven the most useful 
for researchers over time are diaries, correspondence, and other self- 
reflective genres, as well as draft versions of creative works, account 
books, and business records. The future of some of these genres is 
unpredictable, however. The frequency of written correspondence 
has dropped off dramatically with the spread of telephony, the auto- 
mobile, and mass transportation. Is written correspondence being 
succeeded by e-mail, which appears to be replacing a significant 
share of some types of telephone exchanges, and which, unlike tele- 
phone calls, can indeed leave a record of the content of the communi- 
cation? If so, do we need to make a concerted effort to preserve e- 
mail communications, or should we rely on the correspondents to do 
so, as we have in the past with paper records? The preferred format 
for use of manuscript materials is, in theory, the original, of course, 
but reformatted papers and printed editions are not only quite ac- 
ceptable but at times preferred for ease of use. The group acknowl- 
edged that microfilming is an indispensable method for preserving 
fragile materials, despite the distinct limitations of microforms in ac- 
cess, and the librarians and archivists present expressed a general 
concern that there will simply never be enough resources to preserve 
as much material as we would like. Digitally converted items may be 
much easier to use, but large-scale projects for the digital conversion 
of original manuscripts do not appear to be the silver bullet for re- 
solving either preservation or access issues, because of the high price 
and the unproven utility of such programs. 

Examples of the policy and procedural questions of creating ar- 
chives of e-mail and other digital communications are the controver- 
sy between the American Historical Association and the National 
Archives and Records Administration, and John Carlin's September 
1998 statement, "We All Stand to Gain If NARA Gets Budget Break- 
through". The first may be found on the Web site of Computer Pro- 
fessionals for Social Responsibilities (http: / / www.cpsr.org/cpsr/ 
foia/PROFS_CASE/) and the second on the Web site of George Ma- 
son University (http:/ /chnm.gmu.edu/aha/persp/ 
advanced.taf ?function=detail &Layoutl_uidl =32924). 
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Access to Manuscript Materials 

The most significant impediment to greater access to manuscript ma- 
terials is the lack of adequate finding aids, in easily located sites. The 
highest priority, therefore, is to continue to create machine-readable 
records of manuscript holdings and make those records easily acces- 
sible on the Web or on a bibliographical utility. 

Other, less remediable, and perhaps intractable impediments in- 
clude the "vexed and vexing" issue of copyright, particularly in such 
collections as personal correspondence, which may contain received 
mail from a variety of third parties, all of whom hold the rights to 
their own letters; and the ongoing efforts of heirs to control the fate 
of an individual's papers or to try to "protect the reputation" of the 
creator by censoring the record. Repositories are seldom able to loos- 
en any of the restrictions imposed on use by donors and their heirs. 
Other problems may vanish over time, such as the hoarding of access 
to collections for which institutions may have paid a great deal of 
money and that they are therefore reluctant to share through refor- 
matting. This reluctance may be quite misguided if it is based on the 
view that the artifactual (that is, market) value of the collection 
should take precedence over its research value. Only time and 
change in the leadership of institutions can overcome such reluc- 
tance. 

Building Future Collections 

One member of the task force noted that a distinct disadvantage of 
having his staff concentrate so much on making collections accessi- 
ble — by creating finding aids, encoding documents to make them 
Web-accessible, and other such activities — is that the specialists have 
less and less time to devote to collection development, a critical and 
quite time-consuming activity. Others added comments about the 
types of documents that will be collected in the future and how diffi- 
cult it will be to ensure preservation of, say, ephemera or e-mail. The 
upshot was an admission that, just as they have done in the past, li- 
braries and archives in the future will have to rely on amateur collec- 
tors — such as those who scooped up all the ephemera created during 
the peace movement of the 1960s, a collection now housed at UCLA. 
In greater peril, perhaps, are government records that are being cre- 
ated electronically but are not being preserved systematically nor 
made accessible. Several court cases brought against the National 
Archives have highlighted both how widespread electronic records 
are in government, and how unprepared we are to save them. It is 
estimated, for example, that by the year 2000, 75 percent of all federal 
government transactions will be conducted electronically. Yet only in 
the past few months has the National Archives established a work- 
ing group to deal with retention policies for such records. 

The group touched only briefly on the future of paper records, as 
distinct from records generated electronically without traditional 
drafts, and on the proliferation of information recorded on video and 
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audio formats. They felt that a discussion of such matters would be 
productive only in conjunction with the other task forces. 

Manuscripts on Campuses 

Several members spoke of past and present efforts at their institu- 
tions to involve faculty members and students in the active use of 
primary source documentation. The relatively new emphasis at re- 
search universities on undergraduate education was seen as hurting 
the research endeavor, including its resource base. One way to re- 
spond to the shift is to work closely with faculty members in helping 
them to integrate the use of manuscripts into the undergraduate cur- 
riculum, something that students seem universally to enjoy. On the 
other hand, the requirement of some universities that every course 
have its own home page may further jeopardize the role of primary 
source research in the teaching agenda. So too may a mandated sur- 
vey approach to curriculum development, when it leads to a superfi- 
cial sweep over vast amounts of information without allowing a few 
well-chosen stops, from which to bore deeply into an event through 
the close reading of primary documentation. 

Preservation and Archiving Issues 

It was agreed that such notions as archiving the Web may not be 
meaningful for future researchers. In one person's words, there is 
simply too much information. Who will decide what is significant 
and should be preserved? Would it be useful to develop collection 
development guidelines for unpublished materials that would be 
analogous to those the Research Libraries Group (RLG) promulgated 
for published resources in its Conspectus? A high degree of confi- 
dence was expressed in the ability of collectors and researchers to 
sort out what is worth saving by exercising judgment about what 
they deem to be of long-term interest. Most of the information that a 
culture creates is of limited utility and dies a natural death, and this 
natural process of attrition will continue. 

Recommendations 

C.l. Finding aids 

Focus on the creation of finding aids and making them Web-accessible. A 
researcher should be able with a single search to find all the recorded in- 
stances of the manuscript materials on his or her chosen topic. 

C.2. Project-by-project justification 

Do not invest too heavily in wholesale digital conversion of manuscript ma- 
terials. Each project should be well defined in purpose , adhere to the highest 
scholarly standards , and shun the opportunistic or fashionable. 
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C.3. Public records 

Pay more attention to the appropriate retention of public electronic records 
than of private ones. We can reasonably expect private records to be kept in 
one form or another by interested parties. Retaining public records, howev- 
er, poses a much greater problem and has implications that go beyond future 
scholarship. 

ACLS-CLIR Possible Program Initiatives 

1. Publish widely the Encoded Archival Description (EAD) projects 
that are underway in libraries and archives, and attempt to iden- 
tify projects proposed for conversion of finding aids to EAD. 

2. Continue the investigation of acceptable techniques for digital 
preservation; publish ever more widely the ongoing saga of this 
investigation in the journals of each and every constituent mem- 
ber of ACLS and its sister organizations. 



Monographs and 

Journals 

Task Force 



The purpose of the monographs and journals task force is to learn 
more about what scholars and students who use books and journals 
need and expect from libraries, and to help librarians think about 
their future role in ensuring access to such resources. Future prob- 
lems and opportunities should be viewed in light of the changing 
nature of information technology. 

The Changing Nature of Publishing 

In the fields of science, technology and medicine (STM), journals rep- 
resent the frontier and are used much more than monographs, which 
tend to review the current state of the field. Just the opposite is true 
in the humanities. Moreover, journal publishing in the social sciences 
and humanities can take years, while, in general, STM journals race 
new work into print. 

Academic institutions are both producers and consumers of 
scholarly publishing. Faculty members and students produce work 
which is reviewed and, if accepted, edited by academic peers, often 
for a commercial publisher. Libraries must then buy back the pub- 
lished work at escalating prices. The problem is especially serious 
with scientific journals, which are the most expensive. Social science 
and humanities journals tend to be less expensive. 

Commercial publishers have aggressively expanded the publica- 
tion of journals over the past several years. For example, the Ameri- 
can Physical Society publishes 90,000 pages per year in a variety of 
journals, when once it published only 8,000-10,000 pages annually. 

So commercial publishers have both created more products and also 
raised their prices to maximize income. 
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The task force called attention to an issue that has arisen from 
the online availability of journals, namely, the instability of the infor- 
mation foundation. Because subscribers license online resources and 
do not own them, users have no recourse when the owner-publisher 
takes those resources offline. They are gone. Commercial interests, 
rather than scholarly or academic ones, often drive these decisions. 

Electronic publication of some articles is more powerful than 
print publication, for example, when three-dimensional illustrations 
must be used, or in cases when the user wants to see variants on text 
(such as in translated and annotated materials). However, there are 
problems in evaluating electronic publications. Print journals have a 
limited number of pages, so editors have to be selective about what 
to include. E-journals are not so physically limited, and they tend to 
be more inclusive. Also, there is a hierarchy in print journals: in any 
discipline, certain journals are considered better and more selective. 
Without even reading an article published in the New England Journal 
of Medicine, for example, a researcher knows that it is likely to be of 
high quality. The value added by editors and peer reviewers and the 
established reputations of certain journals go a long way in helping 
researchers know what should receive their attention first. No such 
similar mechanisms now exist in electronic publishing. 

Preservation and Access 

The electronic storage of journals brings benefits for both preserva- 
tion and access. JSTOR centralizes storage of journals and sees to 
their preservation through digital migration, relieving libraries of 
this burden. This works especially well with journals, where, fre- 
quently, the artifact is less important than the content. There is a par- 
adox in preservation: with print resources, the less they are used, the 
better they can be preserved. With digital information, the opposite 
is true. Continued use (demand) ensures that the information will be 
migrated as often as necessary to remain usable in electronic form. 

Preservation of esoteric pieces is most often at risk because low- 
use materials are often neglected. In seeking to build our knowledge 
base, we may be taking a step back from preserving less-used materi- 
als that nonetheless have high value to researchers now and later. 

Better and more complete catalogs of available works would 
help librarians make decisions about what to preserve. In the nine- 
teenth century, different fields organized different bibliographic ac- 
tivities so that local items could be contributed. It would be a good 
idea to bring critical thinkers from international groups together to 
look at knowledge bases and develop a plan for their mapping. 

Some scholars have experienced inconvenience in using older 
materials relegated to remote storage; even worse, some original ma- 
terials have been destroyed after being put on microfiche. Microfiche 
and other microforms are described by some as hard to use because 
the microform readers are often out of commission, the indices are 
difficult to access, and the endnotes inconvenient to read in conjunc- 
tion with the text they gloss. Librarians and other responsible parties 
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were urged to think more about preserving old monographs, even if 
this comes at the expense of a few journal subscriptions. 

The question was raised whether universities are moving away 
from reformatting to microforms for preservation or content. There is 
less money for reformatting; for example, one major library now gets 
half of what it used to receive for preservation. Library reformatting 
programs have focused on Americana in response to the priorities of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH), but libraries 
have rich collections of materials from many other national, regional, 
and ethnic sources that are valuable and merit conservation. Expand- 
ing reformatting efforts for material outside of the NEH priorities 
would be expensive, and such projects could take many decades. 
Most preservation work is done with grant money, and preservation 
funds from outside agencies are earmarked. Internal funds can be 
allocated to preservation purposes, but in general, internal funds 
have not been reallocated to extend preservation work beyond that 
made possible by grant money. 

Selection Issues 

Many publishers of Internet editions of scholarly journals insist upon 
purchases of an entire suite of titles rather than allowing librarians to 
select and pay for individual titles. Publishers engaging in this kind of 
marketing seek to maintain their cash flow from subscribing institu- 
tions. In response, libraries are joining together to buy suites of on- 
line publications rather than buying only what they need as individ- 
ual libraries. Librarians accepting such arrangements justify their 
choice by pointing to the greater local availability of an expanded 
number of titles. However, site licenses such as these tend both to 
increase the provision of little-used information and to continue the 
established profitability of certain publishers, both undesirable con- 
sequences, albeit unintended. 

Before World War II, scholars played a large role in selection and 
collection building. Their knowledge of the materials helped librari- 
ans build solid collections with the least overlap among research col- 
lections. Today, conditions are very different, and nonspecialist li- 
brarians often do not have the information on which to base 
judgments about buying highly specialized materials. Small univer- 
sities and colleges benefit from groups of local scholarly advisors, 
who guide them in purchasing materials to support their disciplines. 

Selecting material for offsite storage is a difficult task for librari- 
ans. Stacks are full and there are few major library building projects. 
Librarians have little choice but to relegate the less-used materials to 
less expensive offsite storage. The faculty who do use these materials 
feel disadvantaged because they must wait while materials are re- 
trieved. The demise of the card catalog and the unfortunate reality of 
offsite storage have also removed the opportunity to peruse titles in 
the same or neighboring cataloging categories on the shelves. It was 
noted that work has been done to develop a catalog that would al- 
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low you to 'View a shelf" on the computer terminal, to permit 
browsing by classification. 

Visions for the Future of Technology and 
Scholarship 

Are the technological alternatives to old systems adequate for schol- 
ars' purposes today? Many visioning sessions held on campuses to- 
day seem unable to provide a sense of the functions technology will 
provide for libraries and archives in 10 to 15 years. There is a feeling 
that we are moving along in a haphazard way; there is as yet no 
strategy that says, to make the information environment work for us, 
we need certain specified technological devices and capacities. Some 
libraries are interested in the development of a vision, and many li- 
brarians do have a vision of a system and how components will in- 
terrelate in the short term; they could benefit from working with vi- 
sionaries in the computer industry. A number of development 
projects are in fact underway in the industry, some even with library 
partners, but they seem uncoordinated. 

Members of the task force believe that there may be a disconnect 
between the vision that librarians have of their audience and the 
readers' own desires. In the minds of many readers today, the Web 
seems to define "real" knowledge. 

The task force was also concerned about the potential neglect of 
the documentary base for the history of disciplines. Disciplinary his- 
tories have fallen out of fashion and many scholars are no longer in- 
terested in the history of their own fields. But unless the electronic 
record is kept, future scholars will no longer have the choice to re- 
turn to this history. For instance, the history of science and technolo- 
gy has not been well studied in recent years, and the documentary 
base remains largely intact; however, without renewed interest, it 
could fail to be maintained. 

Library staff have the advantage, now, of using the Internet to 
make experts more available. The task members discussed the practi- 
cal aspects of putting scholarly materials on the Web. Currency of 
information presented is crucial; if the author does not make revi- 
sions, it is possible for readers to amend the work themselves by 
adding annotations. Thus, the Web allows a live, interactive publica- 
tion. It is also possible for scholars to present their own work directly 
on the Web. When librarians select material to be digitized and place 
it on the Web, they add the function of Internet publishing to their 
many other roles. 

The Future of the Monograph 

Monographs are still a good way to communicate; libraries will con- 
tinue to buy them as long as they are published. Some task force 
members wondered whether university presses have moved away 
from monographs because they are finding it increasingly difficult to 
sell books. Libraries may be the last market for highly specialized 
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monographs. On-demand printing of monographs may become in- 
creasingly important in the next few years, as demonstrated by the 
Columbia University pilot project that has mounted monographs on- 
line. Many task force members regret the decline in the publication 
of the monographic series but recognize that the current economies 
of monographic publishing are discouraging. 

Recommendations 

D.l. Improve access 

Give more attention to improving accessibility of materials that have been 
put in storage or copied to microformats. The construction of a virtual li- 
brary shelf would be helpful. 

D.2. Information costs 

YJe need to know more about the real costs of information. Technology is 
turning the library into a new type of scholarly resource. Yet provosts have 
no idea how much is being spent on library and information resources , since 
most of the budget for these resources is scattered under different budget 
categories , such as communications functions, computers and networks, 
and storage. 

D.3. Book-like qualities 

The book is still the best technology for many researchers. The qualities that 
make it so useful, such as page turning and indexes , can be better incorpo- 
rated into advances in information technology. 

D.4. Access vs. acquisition 

In budgeting, do not think only about acquiring new materials. Consider 
also what can be done to make better use of what is already available, as 
through electronic resources that make print resources more available, such 
as indexes. 

D.5. Cost sharing 

Find new and efficient ways to share costs among libraries. 

ACLS-CLIR Possible Program Initiatives 

1. The plight of not-for-profit scholarly publishing needs to be 
more widely known and understood. For-profit scientific pub- 
lishers have so increased prices that the cost of subscriptions has 
come to take up a disproportionate share of library budgets, and 
humanities-based monographs have become more and more un- 
derrepresented. ACLS and CLIR should monitor the evolution of 
scholarly communications practices and regularly distribute in- 
formation about the implications to the higher education com- 
munity. 

2. ACLS-CLIR might commission a study of the prospects for truly 
innovative research using digital information resources. CLIR 
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and ACLS should follow these developments closely and pro- 
vide follow-on investigation, analysis and publication of relevant 
Web sites. More convenient tools for discovery, retrieval, manip- 
ulation, and analysis are needed for the publishing genres of 
monographs, journals, and of related materials such as social sci- 
entific data sets and collections of digital source materials in all 
disciplines. Word searching and counting and analysis tools are 
common, but some linguists are involved in more daring and 
extensive research involving meaning, investigation of genera- 
tive techniques, and word /term association tools which could be 
suitable for wider application. 



Visual Materials 
Task Force 



The purpose of the visual materials task force is to learn more about 
what scholars and students who use visual resources need and ex- 
pect from libraries, archives, or museums, and to help librarians, ar- 
chivists, and curators think about their future role in ensuring access 
to such resources. Most of the discussion focused on the digitization 
of visual materials and the creation of new digital images ("born dig- 
ital"). In the first case, there was concern about whether the culture is 
learning to be satisfied with surrogates; in the second case, the prob- 
lem is storage and preservation. 

Use of Surrogates versus Originals 

The task force members reflected on their experiences with digital 
images. One member observed that high school and university stu- 
dents today are using electronic resources almost exclusively. If a 
publication is not on the Web, for these students, it does not exist. 
Whereas a previous generation of students did research in the li- 
brary, using print materials, students today rarely use print resourc- 
es, even as a supplement. This change in practice has severely limit- 
ed the body of information resources that students consult for 
research. 

Another member pointed out that the opposite is still true at art 
museums. Although digital images have greatly improved access to 
art, art historians are hooked on the original. The wide availability of 
digital surrogates has not decreased interest in viewing the original, 
in fact, the availability of digital surrogates can stimulate demand for 
hard copy, as occurred when Oxford University Press mounted a se- 
ries of publications online in full text. Oxford took the unusual step 
of making the full text available online because they considered the 
publications to be of marginal general interest and unlikely to gener- 
ate revenue even in hard copy. But as a result of this online exposure, 
hard-copy sales of these publications surpassed their most optimistic 
expectations. An interesting parallel can be noted with the publica- 
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tion of color plates after World War II, which coincided with more 
public visits to museums. 

On the other hand, surveys conducted by the College Art Associ- 
ation found that art faculty want access to art images, even if they 
are at low resolution or of poor quality. In some ways, the image can 
be considered a surrogate for a bibliographic record. Even if it is 
poor, it is an access point, a superficial level of information that the 
Web is useful for delivering. 

Factors Influencing Availability of 
Digital Visual Material 

The future use of electronic-based visual materials is highly specific 
to each field of study. However, several factors are likely to influence 
the creation and availability of digital images. 

1. Value added. First, in any field, one must ask what value is gained 
from using digital images. One must look at what the medium 
does best; what can be done in digital format that cannot be done 
in other formats and how effective is the medium in distributing 
particular types of information. The answers vary among disci- 
plines, but there are many good examples. In medicine, the use 
of animated anatomical drawings is a powerful teaching tool. In 
the humanities, the project to digitize and share images of papy- 
rus holdings from around the world is bringing these fragile 
pieces together virtually and enabling researchers to exchange 
digital annotations. 

2. Cost-effectiveness. Increasingly, decisions about whether to keep 
and where to store paper-based holdings are based on the fre- 
quency of their use. The same is true of decisions about whether 
to acquire or create and maintain digital information. Many ma- 
terials of high scholarly value are rarely used. Thus, it is likely 
that a large body of important, but low-use, research material 
will not become available electronically. On the other hand, it is 
usually cost-effective to maintain electronic versions of high-use 
journals or required course materials. 

3. Stability of medium. Digital archives should ascertain what is orig- 
inal and what is a copy. There must be standards for archival 
storage, and it will be necessary to document the history of the 
migration of content. 

4. Ownership and use rights. Museums increasingly are unwilling to 
make their images available online out of concern for how they 
will be used or fear of losing money. Museums are debating 
ways to address this: should they mount low-resolution images? 
Include watermarks? Publishers are often reluctant to grant per- 
mission to mount something on the Web. This motivates permis- 
sion-seekers to think of ways to present their request to the 
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rights holders so that they will be more likely to allow use. It 
was felt that publishers 7 fears about electronic distribution have 
affected the notion of fair use. For years, librarians have been 
able to allow photocopying for fair use research purposes. How- 
ever, copyright has become far more restrictive with digital in- 
formation, and fair use may not exist on the Web in the future. 

The Role of the Librarian in the Electronic Age 

What are the roles of librarians when so many others are now in- 
volved in the creation, packaging, and delivery of information, and 
when information can so easily be retrieved at home? Librarians are 
the only professionals who are trained to organize knowledge, create 
organizational systems, and understand standards. Computer pro- 
grammers bring order out of chaos only as far as this can be done 
electronically. A librarian takes that electronic material and integrates 
it into the collection, linking print and electronic resources. 

How can we reach the same level of confidence and organization 
when using digital resources as when using physical resources? For 
example, the availability and provision of digital information raises 
questions of how to ensure authenticity. Also, how should a librarian 
select for preservation? 

Librarians have played a major role in building the great re- 
search collections. Currently, there is no one who does this — or could 
do this — in cyberspace. The traditional library model, in which peo- 
ple who knew books gave careful thought to creating collections that 
would best serve researchers, stands in sharp contrast to the free 
market of ideas represented by the Web today. In fifty years, if we 
look back on the great research collections that have been built over 
time, will the 1990s mark a change in their character? Will funds 
spent on improving access to information by digital means be taken 
away from acquisition and preservation of paper-based materials? To 
the extent that some research that includes visuals (maps or charts) is 
available only on the Web, as is increasingly the case with scientific 
disciplines, how will librarians know what to select? There may be 
more than one version of the material, and the open structure of the 
Web means that much of the material available there has not been 
peer reviewed. 

As for the role of the librarian in digital collection development, 
the most important thing is to understand the institution's objectives: 
why does it want to create a digital resource base? Often, the goal is 
to raise visibility. How do these goals and objectives compare with 
the need to add new materials to the collection? Librarians must talk 
with faculty and find out what is happening at the departmental lev- 
el. At Harvard, for example, it is the faculty who select materials to 
be digitized for curricular purposes. 

Librarians can help develop digital collections by ensuring that 
frequently used items are pointed to and referenced. It is also impor- 
tant to think about all the possible audiences for digitized images 
and other items so that they are presented and indexed in a way that 
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is most useful for a broad audience and that relates to the problems 
to be solved. More information is needed about what materials stu- 
dents use. The Andrew Mellon Foundation has sponsored a project 
to learn how students and faculty use museums for research. MIT's 
Media Lab was cited as an example of a digital resource for problem- 
based learning. 

Librarians will increasingly need to understand electronic pub- 
lishing and intellectual property laws and regulations. This is espe- 
cially important to those who develop exhibitions for the Web. Li- 
brarians can also benefit from a discussion of how to handle 
"subversive" or controversial material. Examples include the display 
of recipes for explosives in exhibitions and of images which some 
might consider offensive. Concern over controversial materials is es- 
pecially an issue for visual resources curators. 

Finding Aids for Image Collections 

Some task force members felt that creating access to existing digital 
images through finding aids is the most important thing that can be 
done. 

Participants agreed that indexing of image collections is the key 
problem to making digital information usable. A key issue is the 
training and redeployment of staff into Web specialist positions fo- 
cused upon cataloging and indexing collections. While some institu- 
tions are cataloging collections of images, not many are indexing in- 
dividual images. As a consequence, metadata on image collections 
may become increasingly available while access to individual images 
remains limited. Standardized cataloging systems for museum use 
have not evolved as they have for libraries. Librarians claim to know 
how museums ought to be cataloging their holdings, and are agitat- 
ing to unify the recording of visual holdings in a way that would fit 
into existing bibliographic formats. However, most library catalogers 
are trained to catalog books and journals. Very few are trained as 
both curators and bibliographers who can deal with special materi- 
als. 

Search mechanisms for retrieving individual images in collec- 
tions would allow queries by subject, image, or time of origin. It was 
acknowledged, however, that scholars are not driving the creation of 
such image retrieval systems. Photo stock houses and other image 
providers are trying to find ways to search images, and the military 
has also done research in this area. The need for finding aids be- 
comes more acute when the collection is open to large numbers of 
users on the Web, as in the case of the Library of Congress (LC). LC 
has mounted many images on the Web as part of its digital library 
and has thus made them widely accessible. In many other cases, 
when an institution digitizes its special collections, the images are 
usually not open to users outside the institution. Harvard's poster 
collection, for example, is now being scanned but will not be put on 
the Web. 
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It is hoped a system could be developed to allow virtual brows- 
ing of books or images that would be cataloged or housed in proxim- 
ity to each other, as they are in libraries. It would be very useful to 
develop a way of looking at sets of objects on-screen, even though 
the actual item may be stored offsite. At the very least, one should be 
able to bring up the title pages, contents, and a list of illustrations at 
the terminal. Harvard is developing a system that will allow a reader 
to peruse the stacks on the monitor in this way. 

Archiving of Electronic-based Materials 

Preserving Web-based information presents a serious challenge. Li- 
brarians do not download materials from the Web to save them. Be- 
cause the Web is so vast and constantly changing, it is impossible for 
librarians to select and capture the best information in hard copy. 
Rather, they create links to good sites, and monitor them to ensure 
the quality is maintained. At present, there are no electronic archival 
systems for the Web, although there are efforts to create them. 

Maintaining digital information over time has involved the need 
to ,/ migrate // it so that it is converted into new formats to keep it us- 
able as new technological platforms emerge. In the medical schools, 
one participant reported, migration of information for curricular use 
has not been a problem. As long as information is constantly used, it 
will survive digitally. However, there was concern that without for- 
mal systems for archiving, a larger body of digital information may 
perish through benign neglect. 

Storage is also a problem. Many museums with vast collections 
have not found a system for the storage of the vast collections of in- 
formation available on the Web; assuming that such a system could 
be constructed, it is doubtful that any institution could afford it. 

Even though the costs of digital memory have gone down dramati- 
cally as the capacity of storage media have increased, the true costs 
include the capture, which costs between $4 and $8 per image, and 
the cataloging of digital images. 

Film and Video 

Two characteristics of still images also apply to film and video imag- 
es: it is often difficult to discern whether the copy one is perusing is 
an original or an authorized or unauthorized copy, and it is often dif- 
ficult to know under what circumstances the copy was made and 
thus what rights need to be considered in instructional or research 
use. 

In the future, would film and video images be used increasingly 
as a primary source for research? The consensus was that, while 
films are used heavily for instruction, there is no indication that they 
are being consulted as primary sources except, perhaps, for ethno- 
graphic work. There is less of a historical imperative to keep film in 
its original form because surrogate forms will capture most of the 
important aspects. However, film historians insist upon viewing film 
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rather than video copies, although most repositories of current films 
acquire them as video versions. 

Recommendations 

E.1 Improve access 

Many of the visual resources housed in libraries and archives have not been 
indexed or cataloged. Until bibliographic access is provided , these materials 
cannot be fully exploited by scholars. 

E.2 Long-term preservation 

As more visual resources are digitized and made available on the Web , ways 
must be found to ensure preservation of the digital files, just as the originals 
need to be preserved for as long as possible. 

E.3 Integration 

In the future, visual resources will grow in importance as primary source 
materials . Librarians must find ways to integrate these visual resources into 
the mainstream functions of the research library. 

ACLS-CLIR Possible Program Initiatives 

ACLS and CLIR should convene museum and library curators to dis- 
cuss the most productive way to provide digital surrogates of visual 
resources on the Web, taking into consideration issues of authentici- 
ty, intellectual property rights, and costs. 



Summary off 
Plenary Meeting off 
Task Forces 
June 30, 1998 

Finding Aids and Bibliographical Resources 

There was general agreement that the highest priority should be giv- 
en to developing finding aids for materials in all formats, and to set- 
ting appropriate and accepted standards for the finding aids. The 
lack of consistency in the data and metadata used to find materials is 
a real problem. There were divergent views over whether energy 
(and funding) should be directed toward the retrospective conver- 
sion to electronic form of existing finding aids or toward the creation 
of new finding aids for unprocessed collections. 



On June 30, 1998, the day's discussion was organized around four 
principal topics on which the participants had been asked to reflect 
in advance: finding aids, collections management, infrastructure 
components, and copyright. The principal actions recommended 
during the consideration of each topic are summarized here, includ- 
ing indications as to which recommendations were assigned the 
highest priority. 
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The problem with unprocessed and undescribed collections is 
indeed great, but CLIR and ACLS are not in a position to have a di- 
rect role in solving it. Instead, these organizations should find ways 
(1) to promote the importance for research of artifacts in all formats, 
and (2) to encourage faculty members to build courses and seminars 
around original materials and collections that need description. To- 
gether, faculty members and students would begin to describe mate- 
rials for which there are as yet no finding aids. 

The notion that scholars will not use materials or documents if 
they cannot be found on the Web was introduced, questioned, and 
largely dismissed. Serious scholars will always leave their chairs to 
find the materials they need. Students, however, may not be dis- 
posed to look beyond what appears to them on a screen. 

Other actions which the task forces recommended for CLIR or 
other agents to undertake are to advocate the national acceptance of 
EAD for marking up finding aids; develop software that would 
make it easier to create EAD documents; promote a complete nation- 
al and, ideally, international inventory of finding aids; and advocate 
the development of federated mechanisms to find the finding aids, 
which would encompass the international dimension of searching 
and navigating. 

Collections Management 

There should be a national discussion about the custody of culture, 
the development of collections, and the formulation of policies that 
assign responsibility for both unique resources and common resources. 
Escalating costs and shrinking financial resources are causing collec- 
tions to become more alike, as libraries seek to satisfy the demands 
of the many rather than promote and preserve the special collections 
they may house, which are less known and less used. If libraries de- 
accession their infrequently used materials, we run the risk of not 
being certain there is at least one copy of a particular item or title re- 
maining in the U.S. How do we make sure that the unique copy does 
not disappear? How do we develop a framework for debating the 
need to develop distinctive collections, against the current trend of 
homogenized collections that merely mirror one another? 

We must confront the escalating cost of journals in the sciences, 
medicine, and technology, which has taken money away from collec- 
tion development in the humanities and social sciences and reduced 
the funds available for buying materials from abroad. 

Yet again, and even more forcefully than in the past, we must 
encourage cooperation among libraries. What can be learned from 
cooperative models that have worked in the past, such as the Farm- 
ington Plan? Cooperation will be essential as university libraries are 
forced to make tough decisions about what they must cut and where 
they should focus their collection development efforts. They should 
make their decisions only after good and timely communication with 
faculty members. Indeed, there is a need for new structures to bring 
together scholars, librarians, and technical experts to ensure that 
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scholars share the burden of selection in managing collection devel- 
opment at institutions. For example, faculty members and librarians 
should work together when new curricula are introduced at institu- 
tions. This needs to be done institution by institution, but CLIR 
should have a role in promoting the idea and in organizing certain 
model and demonstration events. Librarians need to inform faculty 
members in detail about the constraints under which libraries are 
working and engage them in the process of making decisions about 
collection development. Faculty members at institutions with small 
academic libraries, who find the materials they need on the Web or 
in large research libraries, may be ignoring their local libraries, and 
their indifference may be yet another factor contributing to the dis- 
connection that is perceived to exist between faculty members and 
librarians. 

We should not forget, under the enchantment of technological 
advances, that a splendid cataloging system is already in place. The 
technology has replaced neither reference libraries nor reference li- 
brarians, and browsing the shelves is still an important research tech- 
nique. 

We must make good use of organizations such as the Center for 
Research Libraries and the Research Libraries Group that have been 
created to extend collections and reduce costs. 

We must explore how libraries can connect with cottage-industry 
archiving models to fulfill their archiving obligation. 

Infrastructure Components 

There is a need for structured R&D investment by universities in 
electronic resources and in the effective presentation and manipula- 
tion of information on the computer screen. But where can R&D 
money be found within the academic community to experiment with 
components of the electronic environment and to describe models 
for incorporating digital information into the information infrastruc- 
ture of campuses? Online library catalogs have been incorporated 
into campus networks, but digital library projects have not. 

We must develop an infrastructure that makes it easy for schol- 
ars and students to find materials. CLIR could encourage the explo- 
ration of ways for universities to license or otherwise acquire and 
distribute electronic resources. 

We must help scholars to become comfortable with the technolo- 
gy and to understand its capacities and its limitations. We must pay 
particular attention to how people interact with and learn from the 
technology because better understanding in this area will help us to 
develop better access strategies and perhaps build an electronic re- 
source for information about instructional technology. And as we de- 
cide how the human and technological components of the scholarly 
information infrastructure will fit together, we must be certain that 
we are providing for them over the long term. 

We should begin to define an ideal new system of scholarly com- 
munication and take steps to encourage its widespread acceptance. 
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Such steps might include urging universities to take dissertations in 
electronic form, and encouraging learned societies to give prizes for 
articles that exist only in an electronic format. 

We should embrace the opportunity the technology offers to de- 
velop new structures for the creation and dissemination of knowl- 
edge and take back from the commercial sector some of the impor- 
tant functions of publication. The goal should be to devise 
mechanisms that allow high-impact, low-cost publications. 

We must create a mechanism through which learned societies 
can engage in discussion of the preservation issues surrounding digi- 
tization and begin to participate in the process of choosing resources 
to be digitized. Unlike decisions with respect to print materials, deci- 
sions about the preservation of digital materials must be taken at the 
time the materials are created. Scholarly societies must be made to 
understand the importance of their contributing to these decisions. 
We must convene funders to explain to them the importance of is- 
sues affecting processes of scholarly communication. 

Copyright of Intellectual Property 

There should be an honest and full discussion of copyright and intel- 
lectual property issues with faculty members, who, inadvertently 
and otherwise, do not always respect copyright restrictions. The is- 
sues are complicated, in part because faculty members are both 
rights holders and users. Time, costs, and the frustrations involved in 
securing rights are the common factors that contribute to faculty 
members' circumvention of copyright. There are differences in copy- 
right issues for general collections and those for special and museum 
collections. 

The educational effort about copyright might begin with profes- 
sional societies. Faculty members should be informed about ways to 
better manage the intellectual property they create, and publishers 
who are parasitic on the academic community in their exploitation of 
this intellectual property should be identified and criticized openly. 

There should be a resource for libraries and other academic orga- 
nizations to consult when they work with commercial ventures so 
that they can learn from the experience of others, for example, re- 
garding the licensing of their primary materials to the commercial 
sector. What have contracts included in the past? Are there common 
models? 

Because digitizing is expensive, libraries may well contemplate 
recouping some of the costs of having digitized materials to which 
they hold copyright. The idea of charging for the information they 
provide is in conflict with the libraries' traditional sense of them- 
selves as sources of free access to information. But charges may be 
inevitable. How much can libraries charge without being perceived 
as unfair? And how can users be educated to the necessity of the 
charges? 
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Recommendations 
F.l. Finding aids 

F.1 (a) Advocate acceptance of the EAD standard for form and content of 
finding aids for collections of all genres and formats. 

F.l (b) Prepare finding aids for collections of all genres and formats and 
publish them on the Web; promote the expansion and maintenance of a sin- 
gle site for EAD metadata on the Web, the RLG Archival Resources Index. 

F.l (c) Convert existing finding aids to digital form and publish on the 
Web. 

F.l (d) Promote and advertise the development of software that facilitates 
the creation of EAD-compliant finding aids and discovery and retrieval 
software, making use of them convenient for scholars and students. 

F.2 Primary resources for teaching and research 

Promote the use of source materials in teaching and research. Collections 
not presently organized and described might provide useful material and 
challenges for seminars, even at the undergraduate level. 

F.3 Role of libraries, archives, and museums 

Conduct a national campaign to inform the academic community and the 
general public of the cultural role of libraries, archives, and museums, even 
in the age of digital information. 

F.4 STM journal pricing 

Disseminate in digest form the consequences of the STM journal pricing 
crisis on the humanities and social sciences in the academy. 

F.5 Copyright 

F.5 (a) Disseminate in digest form the consequences of the new copyright 
and intellectual property laws, treaties, and regulations. 

F.5 (b) Promote conscious and careful management of authors' copyrights 
among communities of faculty authors. Point out the advantages and possi- 
bilities of content licensing by authors rather than giving up copyrights to 
publishers. 

F.6 Collaboration 

Promote cost-effective collaboration among libraries and museums to ensure 
depth and redundancy in content of the logical national collections. 
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APPENDIX B 

Task Force Recommendations 



Area Studies 

A. 1 Distance learning 

Several members mentioned areas of success abroad that need further scruti- 
ny to see whether they offer lessons for us. Examples worthy of study in- 
clude the distance-learning models of the UK, Australia, and New Zealand, 
and the distributed collecting done by the Germans. 

Widening access to area studies experts and resources through dis- 
tance learning was viewed by some as realistic and salubrious, and 
even as an efficient way to gain new audiences for obscure subjects 
such as medieval Catalonian literature or the thought of St. August- 
ine. Others regarded it as one more threat to the profession because 
when teachers are considered a resource that can be networked, 
small colleges may believe they have a legitimate excuse to dismiss 
faculty members and library staff, who are already under-supported. 
There was general consensus that, while most teachers now had or 
felt obliged to have Web sites, very few of them know how to devel- 
op good sites or have the time to maintain and update them. 



A. 2 Intranet and Internet presence 

Universities should assist area studies teachers and librarians in developing 
an Internet presence that is content-driven and easily kept current. 

Internet-based materials may ease the seemingly intractable problem 
Western libraries have in acquiring or otherwise gaining access to 
foreign materials. Some members of the task force imagined the pos- 
sibility of forming partnerships with libraries and archives abroad 
that would selectively digitize materials and make them available 
electronically. Others cautioned that past experience with analogous 
microfilming projects had not been uniformly positive. The idea of 
having partner libraries and archives abroad do the selecting and mi- 
crofilming of materials was well regarded in the abstract, but those at 
the table with experience of foreign cooperative filming programs 
agreed that a large output of film was not usually the result. More 
often, the programs justified the considerable time, expense, and 
frustration because they introduced or built up a basic preservation 
infrastructure in countries that lacked them. The notion of building 
significant bodies of resources filmed abroad is a chimera. Increasing 
the acquisition of print materials from these nations usually results 
in a much greater burden on the preservation and collections man- 
agement staff, because the paper is notoriously acidic, the bindings 
weak, and the print quality often quite substandard. 
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A. 3 Funding levels 

Area studies can be reestablished by shoring up a few major programs 
across the country. Private funding for digitization should be sought , if this 
can be done without pandering to commercial interests. 

The discussion of resources inevitably led to speculation about how 
to find funding at levels appropriate to support area studies staff and 
collections. Money that had flowed into most universities during the 
Cold War has dried up and well-trained and highly qualified special- 
ists are underemployed or have been forced to leave their fields alto- 
gether. The trend is not likely to be reversed dramatically; but sug- 
gestions were made about shoring up area studies in general. For 
example, students in certain social science disciplines, such as eco- 
nomics, should be encouraged to add an area studies focus to their 
training. 



A.4 Faculty involvement 

ACLS should work with scholarly societies to help members understand the 
intellectual and fiscal choices that must be made by libraries regarding their 
collections. 

The discussion of the role that faculty members might play in re- 
sponding to some of the group's concerns began with a recommen- 
dation that they participate in decisions about what to consign to 
secondary storage. It was noted that, while many libraries have been 
successful in getting direction from faculty members about high-vol- 
ume material, decisions about the selection of mid-level and lower- 
level use materials were usually forced back on to the library staff. 
Involving faculty in the weeding process — a process absolutely es- 
sential to the maintenance of a well-preserved and easily accessible 
resource base — was even harder than involving them in selection for 
offsite storage, in the group's experience. 



A. 5 Resource guide 

A resource guide to area studies should be mounted on a Web site in order 
to facilitate resource sharing. 

To guide libraries in their decisions about area studies collections, 
one of the strong institutions in area studies should take responsibili- 
ty for an online resource guide. 
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Audio Materials 

B. 1 Finding aids 

B.l ( a)The taskforce was in general agreement on the fundamental need for 
bibliographic control of audio collections and for finding aids — of whatever 
degree of completeness — to acquaint scholars and the larger public with the 
existence of these materials and to promote their use. 

The principal problem with spoken- word materials is the cost of 
proper cataloging: with tapes, there is no getting around the need to 
listen in real time to know precisely what is there. Given the great 
volume of materials to be processed, the costs of cataloging, and the 
surely limited amounts of money to get it done, what, if any, degree 
of compromise about the completeness of records is possible in struc- 
turing databases and finding commonalities? Library catalogers are 
traditionally disposed to prefer completeness, but is there not real 
benefit in the provision of at least some information, as compared to 
no information, about audio materials? The question, of course, is 
how much information is needed for scholars to know whether they 
will find the materials useful. 



B.l (b) The taskforce endorsed the notion of compiling inventories of audio 
materials, which would provide something between a full catalog record and 
a mere list . Once the inventories have been created, it will be easier to decide 
what may warrant full cataloging. 

While some task force members urged scholars to set priorities for 
cataloging audio materials, librarians cautioned that such directives 
may be unreliable. Today's scholarly interests may not be viewed so 
favorably in the future. The responsibility, they thought, would fall 
to curators. 



B.l (c) Information technologies should be used (1) to help create the find- 
ing aids , perhaps by imposing standards on existing data to bring them up 
to code and build a thesaurus, or by entering data into an existing thesau- 
rus and (2) to disseminate the bibliographic information. 



B.2 Costs 

The group agreed that a framework for coordinating the digitizing effort and 
serving as the underpinning for cooperative activity is essential. They fur- 
ther agreed that the database is the essential component of a framework — 
and, in the encouraging words of one participant , "We already have it. " 

One member of the panel made the following critically important 
observation: "We are moving from 'toy' digital libraries to the next 
stage of digital libraries, when they will grow substantially, and we 
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shall do something very wasteful if we all digitize the same things/' 
Within a widely recognized framework, new models of consortial 
sharing may evolve, and the inadequate delivery mechanisms that 
have been the undoing of resource-sharing efforts in the past may be 
rendered efficient — and therefore acceptable — in the digital environ- 
ment. Because the financial costs are so high, institutions will also 
need to reallocate resources in order to create large virtual collections 
(and not just of audio materials) and make them accessible. 



Manuscript Materials 

C.1 Finding aids 

Focus on the creation of finding aids and making them Web-accessible. A 
researcher should be able with a single search to find all the recorded in- 
stances of the manuscript materials on his or her chosen topic. 



C.2 Project-by-project justification 

Do not invest too heavily in wholesale digital conversion of manuscript ma- 
terials. Each project should be well defined in purpose , adhere to the 
highest scholarly standards , and shun the opportunistic or fashionable. 



C.3 Public records 

Pay more attention to the appropriate retention of public electronic records 
than of private ones. We can reasonably expect private records to be kept in 
one form or another by interested parties . Retaining public records , howev- 
er, poses a much greater problem and has implications that go beyond future 
scholarship. 



Monographs and Journals 

D.1 Improve access 

Give more attention to improving accessibility of materials that have been 
put in storage or copied to microformats. The construction of a virtual li- 
brary shelf would be helpful. 



D.2 Information costs 

We need to know more about the real costs of information. Technology is 
turning the library into a new type of scholarly resource. Yet provosts have 
no idea how much is being spent on library and information resources , since 
most of the budget for these resources is scattered under different budget 
categories , such as communications functions , computers and networks , 
and storage. 
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D.3 Book-like qualities 

The book is still the best technology for many researchers. The qualities that 
make it so useful, such as page turning and indexes, can be better incorpo- 
rated into advances in information technology. 



D.4 Access vs. acquisition 

In budgeting, do not think only about acquiring new materials. Consider 
also what can be done to make better use of what is already available, as 
through electronic resources that make print resources more available, such 
as indexes. 



D.5 Cost sharing 

Find new and efficient ways to share costs among libraries. 



Visual Materials 

E.1 Improve access 

Many of the visual resources housed in libraries and archives have not been 
indexed or cataloged. Until bibliographic access is provided, these materials 
cannot be fully exploited by scholars. 



E.2 Long-term preservation 

As more visual resources are digitized and made available on the Web, ways 
must be found to ensure preservation of the digital files, just as the originals 
need to be preserved for as long as possible. 



E.3 Integration 

In the future, visual resources will grow in importance as primary source 
materials. Librarians must find ways to integrate these visual resources into 
the mainstream functions of the research library. 



Plenary Session 

F. 1 Finding Aids 

F.l (a) Advocate acceptance of the EAD standard for form and content of 
finding aids for collections of all genres and formats. 

F.l (b) Prepare finding aids for collections of all genres and formats and 
publish them on the Web; promote the expansion and maintenance of a sin- 
gle site for EAD metadata on the Web, the RLG Archival Resources Index. 
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F.l (c) Convert existing finding aids to digital form and publish on the 
Web. 

F.l. (d) Promote and advertise the development of software which facilitates 
the creation of EAD-compliant finding aids and discovery and retrieval 
software, making use of them convenient for scholars and students. 



F.2 Primary resources for teaching and research 

Promote the use of source materials in teaching and research. Collections 
not presently organized and described might provide useful material and 
challenges for seminars, even at the undergraduate level. 



F.3 Role of libraries, archives, and museums 

Conduct a national campaign to inform the academic community and the 
general public of the cultural role of libraries, archives, and museums, even 
in the age of digital information. 



F4 STM journal pricing 

Disseminate in digest form the consequences of the STM journal pricing 
crisis on the humanities and social sciences in the academy. 



F.5 Copyright 

F.5 (a) Disseminate in digest form the consequences of the new copyright 
and intellectual property laws, treaties, and regulations. 

F.5 (b) Promote conscious and careful management of authors' copyrights 
among communities of faculty authors. Point out the advantages and possi- 
bilities of content licensing by authors rather than giving up copyrights to 
publishers. 

F.6 Collaboration 

Promote cost-effective collaboration among libraries and museums to ensure 
depth and redundancy in content of the logical national collections. 
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APPENDIX C 

ACLS-CLIR Program Initiatives 



Area Studies 

1. Given the presence of a global network, promote global partici- 
pation in making scholarly resources available; identify and 
stimulate the growth of programs involving non-North Ameri- 
can collaboration for the development and distribution of digital 
information resources. 

2. Identify the state of network infrastructures in a few key coun- 
tries (including the major industrialized countries and a sam- 
pling of developing countries); update continuously; publish the 
results of the survey assessment, with hyperlinks to appropriate 
Web pages. 

Audio Materials 

1. Survey the state of availability of audio materials for scholarship 
and teaching on the network. 

2. Survey the state of information technology available to principal 
audio archives, including state and federal collections. 

3. Promote participation of audio industry for (1) and (2) above by 
communicating to the industry, the importance of non-commer- 
cial uses of audio material on the network to the intellectual 
community. 

Manuscript Materials 

1. Publish widely the Encoded Archival Description (EAD) projects 
that are underway in libraries and archives, and attempt to iden- 
tify projects proposed for conversion of finding aids to EAD. 

2. Continue the investigation of acceptable techniques for digital 
preservation; publish ever more widely the ongoing saga of this 
investigation in the journals of each and every constituent mem- 
ber of ACLS and its sister organizations. 

Monographs and Journals 

1. The plight of not-for-profit scholarly publishing needs to be 
more widely known and understood. For-profit scientific pub- 
lishers have so increased prices that the cost of subscriptions has 
come to take up a disproportionate share of library budgets, and 
humanities-based monographs have become more and more un- 
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derrepresented. ACLS and CLIR should monitor the evolution of 
scholarly communications practices and regularly distribute in- 
formation about the implications to the higher education com- 
munity. 

2. ACLS-CLIR might commission a study of the prospects for truly 
innovative research using digital information resources. CLIR 
and ACLS should follow these developments closely and pro- 
vide follow-on investigation, analysis and publication of relevant 
Web sites. More convenient tools for discovery, retrieval, manip- 
ulation, and analysis are needed for the publishing genres of 
monographs, journals, and of related materials such as social sci- 
entific data sets and collections of digital source materials in all 
disciplines. Word searching and counting and analysis tools are 
common, but some linguists are involved in more daring and 
extensive research involving meaning, investigation of genera- 
tive techniques, and word /term association tools which could be 
suitable for wider application. 



Visual Materials 

1. ACLS and CLIR should convene museum and library curators to 
discuss the most productive way to provide digital surrogates of 
visual resources on the Web, taking into consideration issues of 
authenticity, intellectual property rights, and costs. 
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APPENDIX D 

Other ACLS-CLIR Projects 



1. Survey digitization projects which are bringing retrospective ma- 
terial for humanists and social scientists to the Web; update the 
survey continuously; publish the results of the survey with hy- 
perlinks from abstracts to appropriate Web pages. 

2. Survey research and teaching in the humanities and social sci- 
ences for innovative uses of information technology; update the 
survey continuously; publish the results of the survey with hy- 
perlinks from abstracts to appropriate Web pages. 

3. Survey fixed population of independent research libraries (Inde- 
pendent Research Library Association), university and national 
research libraries (Association of Research Libraries), and college 
libraries (Oberlin Group) for innovative uses of information tech- 
nology in presenting metadata, and for innovative discovery and 
retrieval techniques and search engines; update the survey con- 
tinuously; publish the results of the survey with hyperlinks from 
abstracts to appropriate Web pages; promote adoption of best 
practices and tools. 

4. Commission study on divergence and convergence in library col- 
lections; perform statistically reliable survey of OCLC and RLG 
databases to measure replication of titles; analyze reports of spe- 
cial collecting in library literature for evidence of change in col- 
lecting patterns and rate of accession of special collections; pro- 
mote collecting programs with unique targets. 

5. Based on projects (1) - (4), identify redundant and similar efforts; 
publish report on redundancy and promote coordination of 
unique projects. 

6. Promote EAD projects, particularly those of RLG. 

7. Continue work with other national organizations on long-term 
preservation of archival copies of digital information resources; 
commission articles for newspaper publication on archiving the 
Internet in order to achieve wider recognition of the preservation 
and archiving issues. 

8. Promote serious consideration of the e-print archive programs 
for more fields in STM and for the humanities and social scienc- 
es; commission a study of the impact of such programs on disci- 
plines. 
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9. Persuade NEH and other funding agencies to continue investing 
in finding aids and bibliographic projects; consider divergence of 
some of these projects from MARC and even EAD formats and 
guidelines for the sake of experimenting with intellectual access 
in new and perhaps more cost-effective modes. 

10. Commission a study on training and support programs targeting 
faculty and teaching assistants in the use of technology in teach- 
ing and research; publish the study on the Web with links; up- 
date continuously. 

11. Solicit articles and commentary from scholars on how libraries 
support or hinder research today. 
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